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A— PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  Relation  of  Planned  Public  Works  to  Eco- 
nomic Security 

Planned  public  works  programs  constitute  a po- 
tential first  line  of  defense  against  economic  in- 
security arising  from  the  cyclical  fluctuation  of 
private  business  activity.  The  action  needed  to 
effectuate  this  defense  is  merely  to  so  plan  our 
public  construction  that  its  volume  will  fluctuate 
inversely  with  the  volume  of  private  business. 
This  apparently  simple  plan  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment has  for  many  years  attracted  numerous 
adherents  from  the  ranks  of  economists  and  so- 
cially-minded citizens. 

As  first  discussed  and  tried  in  certain  Euro- 
pean countries,  this  was  considered  a device 
whereby  jobs  were  created  for  workers  tempo- 
rarily displaced  from  their  normal  positions  in  in- 
dustry and  trade.  Later,  the  major  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  general  business  stabilization  po- 
tentialities of  planned  public  works  programs. 
The  1923  report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on 
Unemployment^  climaxed  this  phase  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  idea.  This  report  stressed  the  in- 
terrelationships of  capital  goods  and  consumers’ 
goods  industries  with  expenditures  for  labor, 
materials  and  equipment  used  in  public  construc- 
tion. The  general  conclusion  was  that,  if  properly 
timed,  public  construction  expenditures  could  be 
made  a highly  effective  pump-priming  device  to 
start  private  industry  on  its  way  out  of  a cyclical 
depression. 

In  more  recent  years,  closer  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  public  works  to  unemployment  and 
business  depression  has  caused  another  shift  in 
emphasis.  Doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  business 
stabilization  effects,  while  the  creation  of  direct 
employment  has  been  emphasized.  Dr.  Wolman’s 
study  of  public  works  in  the  United  States®  dis- 

^ President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment,  “Business  Cycles 
and  Unemployment, ’’  1923. 

“ Wolman,  L.,  “Planning  and  Control  of  Public  Works," 
1931. 


closed  clearly  the  probability  that  even  the  best 
long-range  planning  of  an  annual  prosperity  ex- 
penditure of  about  three  billions  of  dollars  on  pub- 
lic construction  would  have  relatively  little  effect 
upon  the  cyclical  swings  of  a national  production 
totaling  nearly  ninety  billions  of  dollars  in  years 
of  prosperity.  Two  more  recent  local  studies  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion.  A detailed  study  of 
the  public  construction  carried  on  by  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  during  the  years  1919  to  1931,  is  sum- 
marized in  these  words : “From  these  findings  it 
is  evident  that  a long-range  program  of  public 
works,  while  it  will  neither  cure  business  depres- 
sion nor  retard  recovery,  could  make  an  appreci- 
able contribution  to  the  expansion  of  employment 
in  years  of  acute  dislocation  of  private  industry. 
It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  a group 
of  factors  undertaken  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
economic  depression.’’®  A still  more  detailed 
study  of  public  works  undertaken  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  led  to  almost  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion.^ 

The  Probable  Employment  Stabilization  Results 
of  the  Long-range  Planning  of  State  and  Lo- 
cal Public  Works  in  Pennsylvania 

All  the  available  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  long-range  planning  of  public 
works  could  be  made  an  effective  and  significant, 
although  not  major,  device  for  the  alleviation  of 
cyclical  unemployment.  It  is  pertinent  at  this 
point  to  inquire  into  the  probable  effectiveness  of 
such  planning  if  it  were  to  be  done  by  the  State 
and  its  political  subdivisions. 

Table  1 contains  the  available  data  on  public 
construction  expenditures  by  the  State  and  most 
of  its  political  subdivisions  during  recent  years. 
Unfortunately  these  data  are  only  roughly  accu- 
rate and  include  neither  all  subdivisions  nor  all 

3 Manuscript.  Mills,  T.  J.  and  Alster,  W.  P..  “The  Stabili- 
zation of  Employment  in  Pittsburgh  through  the  Long-range 
Planning  of  Municipal  Improvement  Projects.” 

‘ Loucks,  W.  N.,  “The  Stabilization  of  Employment  in 
Philadelphia  through  the  Long-range  Planning  of  Municipal 
Improvement  Projects,”  1931. 
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work  done  by  the  State  or  any  one  subdivision. 
Most  of  the  construction  work  done  by  the  State 
is  supervised  by  either  the  Department  of  Prop- 
erty and  Supplies  or  the  Department  of  High- 
ways. However,  some  important  maintenance, 
repair  and  even  new  construction  work  by  other 
Departments  is  not  included  in  Table  1.  Neither 
the  School  District  of  Philadelphia  nor  the  City 
of  Scranton  is  included.  A relatively  large 
item  excluded  is  the  maintenance,  repair  and  con- 
struction work  of  Philadelphia  and  the  other  po- 
litical subdivisions  (except  Pittsburgh)  paid  from 
revenues  rather  than  bond  issues.  It  is  clear  that 
the  figures  presented  in  Table  1 are,  therefore, 
minimum  estimates. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  in  Table  1,  plus  a 
reasonable  correction  for  omissions,  it  is  roughly 
accurate  to  estimate  that  the  normal  total  con- 
struction expenditures  of  the  State  and  its  po- 
litical subdivisions  previous  to  this  depression 
were  about  100  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Prob- 
ably about  one-half  of  this  sum  represents  expen- 
ditures which  must  be  made  at  a time  dictated  by 
factors  wholly  unrelated  to  the  state  of  private 
business  activity.  Thus,  if  a sewer  caves  in  it 
must  be  rebuilt  immediately  or  if  a hard  winter 
does  extensive  damage  to  roads  they  must  be  re- 
paired during  the  following  spring  and  summer. 
However,  the  assumption  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  physical  necessity  of  the  work,  about 
one-half  of  these  total  exj>enditures  could  be 
shifted  to  other  years  than  those  in  which  they 
actually  are  undertaken  seems  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  recent  lack  of  funds 
has  retarded  construction  programs. 

If  the  shiftable  projects  (about  one-half  of  the 
total)  were  actually  postponed  over  a seven-year 
period  it  would  mean  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
jects totaling  350  millions  of  dollars.  Were  the 
prosecution  of  these  projects  to  be  spread  evenly 
over  a four-year  depression  period  the  result 
would  be  an  annual  program  of  87  millions  of 
dollars  in  addition  to  whatever  projects  otherwise 
would  have  been  undertaken  during  those  years. 
Roughly,  one-third  of  these  expenditures  would  go 
for  wages  paid  to  workers  employed  directly  upon 
projects.  Thus,  approximately  30  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  for  a four-year  depression  would 
comprise  the  additional  pa)rroll  resulting  from  the 


long-range  planning  of  the  construction  work  of 
the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  analyze  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  above  calculation  or  to 
examine  the  many  significant  theoretical  questions 
involved.  These  have  been  discussed  in  detail 
elsewhere,  with  the  result  that  the  plan  of  shift- 
ing construction  projects  to  depression  years  is 
generally  considered  theoretically  sound,  and  a 
calculation  such  as  that  made  above  is  usually  ac- 
cepted as  roughly  accurate.  The  question  of 
whether  the  result  is  worth  the  cost  can  only  be 
answered  on  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  what  the 
result  would  be.  For  Pennsylvania  the  result  of 
successful  long-range  planning  apparently  would 
be  additional  depression  payrolls  of  30  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  for  a four-year  period. 

Past  Experience  with  Public  Works  Programs 
in  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  experience  with  public  works 
expenditures  closely  parallels  that  of  all  other 
states.  State  and  local  public  construction  activity, 
far  from  being  stabilized,  has  followed  closely  the 
swing  of  private  business  activity.  Prodigious 
spending  during  years  of  prosperity  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  drastic  curtailments  during  depressions. 

Table  1,  showing  the  estimated  expenditures 
on  state  and  local  public  works,  discloses  Penn- 
sylvania’s experience  during  this  depression.  Ex- 
penditures by  the  Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies  fell  from  eight  millions  in  1929  to  one 
twentieth  of  that  sum  in  1934.  Expenditures  by 
the  Department  of  Highways  were  kept  on  a 
somewhat  even  keel  by  the  increasing  liberality 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  gradually  in- 
creased its  contributions  from  four  millions  in 
1929  to  thirteen  millions  in  1934.  The  beginning 
of  a decline  in  Philadelphia’s  expenditures  was  evi- 
dent before  the  depression  began,  while  they  were 
more  than  cut  in  half  from  1930  to  1932.  Expen- 
ditures by  the  City  and  School  District  of  Pitts- 
burgh declined  by  one-half  from  1929  to  1931 
and  by  more  than  three-quarters  from  1929  to 
1933.  The  other  political  subdivisions  have  re- 
duced their  expenditures  by  approximately  two- 
thirds  since  the  depression  began,  the  recent  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  being  the 
temporary  result  of  the  General  Assembly’s  grant 
of  power  to  borrow  against  unpaid  taxes. 
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TABLE  I 


Estimated  Expenditures  on  Public  Works  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Its  Political  Subdivisions 


STATE  DEBTS.  DOING  BULK  OP 
CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS 

Year 

Department  of 
Property  and 
Supplies  * 

Department  of 
Highways  ’ ’ 

City  of 

Philadelphia  * 

City 

and  School 
District  of 
Pittsburgh  * 

Other 

Political  Sub- 
divisions ‘ 

1919  .. 

$ 4,311,464.33 
8,584,006.86 
15,558,437.35 
19,858,560.25 

$1,478,622.94 

2,968,197.91 

3,523,620.06 

5,415,978.93 

1920  .. 

1921  .. 

1922  .. 

1923  .. 

$19,364,552.81 

39,321,741.00 

46,328,655.65 

32,875,859.97 

9,336,161.31 

18,661,963.35 

57,196,992.67 

55,187,361.19 

5,123,484.42 

5,161,883.33 

3,961,003.81 

6,105,100.00 

1924  .. 

1925  .. 

1926  .. 

1927  .. 

29,086,601.27 

8,047,732.84'* 

34,959,811.36 

46,192,618.29 

44,050,298.39 

32,559,565.78 

24,428,999.30 

32,044,681.62 

8,257,629.82 

9,703,127.10 

8,978,142.06 

5,270,815.02 

1928  .. 

1929  . . 

1930  . . 

I $8,548,370.50 
( 8,548,370.50 

$24,242,750.00 

21,680,950.00 

30,614,649.39 

1931  .. 

1932  . . 

1933  .. 

( 3,967,264.50 
) 3,967,264.50 
5 417,190.50 

\ 417,190.50 

67,221,429.81 

46,672,626.83 

47,709,519.61 

45,036,069.93 

31,182,925.76 

12,458,288.52 

4,130,139.44 

4,219,214.27 

1,680,563.56 

18,713,549.04 

13,995,607.50 

8,154,300.00 

1934  .. 

12,019,050.50" 

DESCRIPTION: 

1 Expenditures  for  contracted  building  and  construction  by  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  from  appropriations  made 
to  them.  Biennium  figures  are  arbitrarily  divided  into  annual  figures.  Previous  to  1929  each  Department  did  its  own  construction 
work.  Source:  Information  supplied  by  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies. 

“ Expenditures  of  State  and  Federal  funds  by  the  Department  of  Highways  on  construction,  reconstruction,  repair,  and  mainte- 
nance of  highways,  roads,  streets,  bridges,  etc.  1923-1927,  by  calendar  years;  1928,  January  1 to  May  31;  1929-1934  by  fiscal  years. 
Of  these  amounts,  the  following  were  Federal  funds:  1923,  $1,393,649.88;  1924,  $5,288,873.91;  1925,  $5,166,438.25;  1926,  $2,490,608.95; 
1927,  $:i,569.471.19;  1928,  $857,508.95;  1929,  $3,955,726.71;  1930,  $3,749,222.69;  1531,  $6,176,711.53;  1932,  $9,481,226.97;  1933,  $5,671,440.37; 
1934,  $12,925,698.22.  Source;  Based  upon  information  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Highways. 

® Expenditures  of  loan  funds  for  permanent  public  improvements.  Expenditures  of  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia  are  not  in- 
cluded. 1919-1928,  expenditures  for  land  acquisition  are  excluded;  1928-1932  some  expenditures  for  land  acquisition  are  included. 
Source:  1919-1928.  W.  N.  Loucks,  The  Stabilization  of  Employment  in  Philadelphia:  1929-1932,  calculated  from  Philadelphia  City 
Controller’s  Report. 

* Expenditures  for  permanent  public  Improvements  other  than  the  aequ'sition  of  land.  Expenditures  of  the  County  of  Allegheny 
are  not  included.  Source:  1919-1931,  manuscript  of  T.  J.  Mills  and  W.  P.  Alster,  The  Stabilization  of  Employment  in  Pitts- 
burgh: 19.32-1933,  calculated  from  Pittsburgh  City  and  School  District  Controller’s  Reports. 

“ Expenditures  estimated  by  taking  50  per  cent  of  the  amounts  of  bonds  issued  by  the  following  subdivisions:  Cities  (except  the 
first  and  second  class  cities  of  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton),  boroughs,  borough  school  districts,  city  school  districts, 
counties,  townships,  township  school  districts.  Independent  school  districts.  Source;  Information  on  bonds  issued  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 

* January  1 to  May  31. 

''January  1 to  May  31.  This  figure  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  recent  grant  of  power  to  subdivisions  to  borrow  against  unpaid 
taxes. 


With  the  deepening  o£  the  depression  in  1930- 
32,  governments  were  put  under  pressure  to  cre- 
ate employment  by  reversing  the  downward  trend 
of  their  public  works  expenditures.  However,  it 
was  only  after  the  Federal  Government  in  1933 
opened  its  own  credit  resources  to  the  use  of  state 
and  local  governments  that  any  expansion  of 
public  works  and  related  expenditures  occurred. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions shared  with  other  states  the  promotion 
of  C.  W.  A.  and  L.  W.  D.  programs.  These 
programs  were  hastily  concocted  and  have  come 
to  be  closely  tied  with  the  granting  of  relief. 
Care  must  be  used  not  to  confuse  them  with  the 
long-range  planning  of  public  works  for  employ- 
ment stabilization,  for  the  two  have  practically 
nothing  in  common.  The  latter  involves  the  phys- 


ical and  fiscal  planning  of  public  construction 
projects  over  periods  long  enough  to  cover  com- 
plete business  cycles,  combined  with  such  timing 
of  the  initiation  of  projects  that  they  will  create 
employment  when  private  business  concerns  are 
curtailing  payrolls.  When  these  projects  are  un- 
dertaken they  are  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  usual 
way.  Either  the  governments  buy  materials  and 
hire  labor  in  the  open  market  or  they  let  con- 
tracts to  competitive  bidders  who  buy  materials 
and  hire  labor  in  the  usual  manner.  Such  plan- 
ning by  its  very  nature  cannot  be  instituted  after 
a period  of  cyclical  unemployment  is  upon  us.  It 
must  extend  over  the  “prosperity”  as  well  as  the 
“depression”  phase  of  the  cycle.  Whether  the 
idea  be  practical  or  not,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  tried 
either  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  any  other  state  or 
important  political  subdivision. 
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Proposed  Long-range  Planning  Legislation  for 
Pennsylvania 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  about  five  years  ago  established  the  Fed- 
eral Employment  Stabilization  Board  for  the 
long-range  planning  of  federal  construction,  a 
few  states  have  considered  long-range  planning 
legislation.  These  proposed  state  laws  and  the 
widespread  indorsement  they  have  received  fore- 
cast important  legislative  developments  in  this 
field  when  many  of  the  state  legislatures  convene 
during  1935. 

Two  public  works  bills  (the  first  Sterling  Bill 
and  the  Harmuth  Bill)  were  introduced  into  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  1933  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  One 
bill  (the  second  Sterling  Bill)  was  introduced  dur- 
ing the  Extraordinary  Session  of  1933.  A brief 
summary  of  the  provisions  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  each  bill  follows : 

1.  The  First  Sterling  Bill.  (House  Bill  No. 
1566,  Session  of  1933). 

This  bill  provided  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  machinery  and  procedure  for  the  long- 
range  planning  of  State  and  local  public  construc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  It  proposed  to  set  up  an 
advisory  board  to  be  known  as  the  “State  Public 
Works  Planning  Board”  in  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies.  In  addition  to  five  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  follow- 
ing were  to  be  ex-officio  members : the  Secretary 
of  Property  and  Supplies,  the  Secretary  of  High- 
ways, the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  and  the 
Budget  Secretary.  It  provided  for  a director  and 
technical  staff.  The  Board’s  powers  and  duties 
included  the  following: 

(a)  To  prepare  and  revise  annually  a pro- 
gram of  State  construction  for  the  ensuing  six 
years.  Six-year  plans  required  from  each  Depart- 
ment were  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  this  plan. 

(b)  To  promote  the  preparation  of  detailed 
construction  plans  for  each  project  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  anticipated  date  of  its  initiation. 

(c)  To  render  an  advisory  opinion  on  each 
proposed  State  project  before  an  appropriation 
was  made  for  it.  This  opinion  was  to  consider  the 
possibility  and  desirability  of  either  initiating  the 
project  immediately  or  postponing  it  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a period  of  unemployment. 


(d)  To  receive  from  local  planning  boards 
(authority  to  establish  these  being  granted  by  the 
bill  to  first,  second  and  third  class  counties  and 
cities)  their  six-year  plans  for  construction  work. 

(e)  To  combine  local  and  State  plans  into 
a six-year  master  plan  and  financial  program  for 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

(f)  In  case  a local  planning  board  is  not  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose,  to  give  an  advisory  opin- 
ion concerning  any  local  project  to  be  financed  by 
borrowing.  This  advisory  opinion  was  to  be  based 
on  information  furnished  by  local  officials  and  was 
to  be  announced  before  any  debt  was  incurred  or 
contract  let  for  such  project  or  projects.  An  ad- 
verse opinion  of  the  State  Board  could  be  changed 
by  the  State  Board  itself  or  overridden  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  local  electorate  after  the  State 
Board,  at  the  request  of  local  officials  had  held 
a properly  advertised  public  hearing  on  the  pro- 
ject or  projects  in  the  locality  concerned. 

(g)  To  collect  and  collate  data  concerning  pri- 
vate construction  within  the  State. 

(h)  To  advise  the  Governor  on  an  emer- 
gency construction  program  within  the  State. 

(i)  To  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Stabilization  Board  in  adjusting  public 
works  to  unemployment. 

(j)  To  report  to  the  Governor  and  General 
Assembly  upon  the  status  of  State  and  local  con- 
struction plans  in  relation  to  unemployment. 

(k)  To  report  to  the  1935  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  best  methods  of  financing 
public  works. 

This  bill  was  passed  without  a dissenting  vote  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  by  the  Senate. 
It  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  on  the  following 
grounds:  (a)  that  it  carried  no  appropriation  and 
that  therefore  the  State  Board  could  not  function 
properly;  (b)  that  approval  of  the  bill  would 
carry  with  it  the  obligation  to  make  an  appropri- 
ation later  and  that  sufficient  State  revenue  was 
not  available  to  meet  this  liability;  (c)  that  the 
bill  would  require  the  Department  of  Highways 
to  formulate  a six-year  plan  and  that  such  was  a 
duty  impossible  to  perform  under  existing  con- 
ditions; (d)  that  unnecessary  duplication  of  work 
would  result  if  a State  Board  were  required  to 
render  an  advisory  opinion  on  plans  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Highways;  and  (e)  that 
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certain  provisions  of  the  bill  were  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  Administrative  Code.  In  con- 
cluding his  veto  message  the  Governor  declared 
himself  to  be  “heartily  in  favor  of  the  principle 
involved  in  this  Bill.” 

2.  The  Harmuth  Bill.  (House  Bill  No.  1746, 
Session  of  1933). 

This  bill  was  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  and 
stop-gap  measure.  In  general,  it  combined  two 
purposes : (1)  it  provided  for  the  preparation  of 
an  emergency  program  of  construction  projects 
in  anticipation  of  a Federal  stimulus  to  an  ex- 
panded State  construction  program ; and  (2)  it 
provided  for  the  study  of,  and  recommendation 
for,  further  State  and  local  legislation  for  the 
long-range  planning  of  State  and  local  construc- 
tion work.  The  bill  was  based  on  the  assumptions 
that  an  emergency  program  would  be  needed  in 
the  immediate  future  and  that  the  State  was  not 
as  yet  in  a position  to  establish  specific  machinery 
for  the  long-range  planning  of  public  works 
projects,  although  it  should  commit  itself  to  the 
principle. 

More  specifically,  the  Harmuth  Bill  contained 
the  following  provisions : It  appropriated  $50,- 

000  to  a State  Emergency  Public  Works  Com- 
mission for  the  biennium  1933-35.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Property  and  Supplies,  the  Secretary  of 
Highways,  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  and 
the  Budget  Secretary  were  to  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  three  additional  mem- 
bers were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  a secretary  and  staff.  The 
specific  duties  of  the  Commission  included  the 
following : 

(a)  To  receive  suggestions  from  all  interested 
agencies  and  to  collect  information  from  which 
it  would  shape  an  immediate  program  of  specific 
projects  to  be  prosecuted  with  Federal  funds. 

(b)  To  devise  proposed  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  planning  agencies  by  local  gov- 
ernments. 

(c)  To  devise  proposed  legislation  to  effect 
whatever  reforms  of  procedure  were  necessary  for 
the  State  and  local  governments  to  enable  them  to 
institute  long-range  planning  of  their  construc- 
tion work. 

(d)  To  report  the  results  of  its  studies  and  to 
recommend  legislation  for  the  long-range  plan- 


ning of  State  and  local  public  works  to  the  1935 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Harmuth  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  no  dissenting  votes  and 
by  the  Senate  with  four  dissenting  votes.  Ap- 
parently the  idea  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
and  the  first  Sterling  Bill  was  that  the  Governor 
should  approve  the  one  which  he  considered  the 
better  and  should  veto  the  other.  However,  both 
bills  were  vetoed.  The  Governor’s  veto  of  the 
Harmuth  Bill  read;  “My  reasons  for  disap- 
proving this  bill  are  the  same  as  those  stated  in 
vetoing  House  Bill  No.  1566.”  (The  first  Ster- 
ling Bill). 

3.  The  Second  Sterling  Bill.  (House  Bill 
No.  213,  Extraordinary  Session  of  1933). 

This  bill  was  a revision  of  the  first  Sterling 
Bill.  Some  changes  were  made  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Governor  as  voiced  in  his  veto  of 
the  first  Sterling  Bill.  Also  some  changes  were 
made  to  meet  objections  raised  by  the  advocates 
of  “home  rule.”  The  major  points  on  which 
the  second  Sterling  Bill  differs  from  the  first 
Sterling  Bill  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  The  State  Public  Works  Planning  Board 
was  made  a “departmental  administrative  board” 
instead  of  an  “advisory  board.” 

(b)  The  Secretar)'^  of  Highways  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Internal  Affairs  were  omitted  from  the 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  This  left  the 
Secretary  of  Property  and  Supplies  and  the  Bud- 
get Secretary  as  the  only  ex-officio  members. 

(c)  Instead  of  having  the  six-year  plan  which 
the  Board  was  to  compile  include  all  State  con- 
struction projects,  it  was  to  include  only  “such 
kinds  of  public  works  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
the  Governor  may  name  from  time  to  time.” 

(d)  The  duty  of  advising  the  Governor  on 
an  emergency  public  works  program  was  omitted. 

(e)  The  duty  of  supervising  the  preparation 
of  detailed  plans  one  year  in  advance  of  the  ini- 
tiation of  a project  was  omitted. 

(f)  The  duty  of  reporting  to  the  1935  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  best  way  of 
financing  public  works  was  omitted. 

(g)  The  duty  of  rendering  an  advisory  opin- 
ion on  each  proposed  State  project  was  omitted. 

(h)  The  duty  of  compiling  a six-year  master 
plan  of  State  and  local  construction  was  omitted. 
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(i)  Only  "cities”  were  given  the  power  to 
establish  local  planning  boards.  Counties  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  classes  were  omitted. 

(j)  The  duty  of  collecting  and  collating  data 
concerning  private  construction  in  the  State  was 
omitted. 

The  second  Sterling  Bill  was  on  the  Calendar 


of  the  House  when  it  adjourned.  Since  future 
proposals  for  public  works  planning  legislation 
probably  will  be  based  upon  one  or  both  of  the 
Sterling  Bills,  the  accompanying  tabulation  (Table 
2)  contains  a summary  of  each  so  arranged  that 
their  similarities  and  differences  may  be  noted 
readily. 


TABLE  II 

Summary  of  Provisions  in  “The  Public  Works  Planning  Law”  Bills 


SUBJECT  MATTER 

FIRST  STERLING  BILL 

SECOND  STERLING  BILL 

Title 

(“The  Public  Works  Planning  Law."  House  Bill  No.  1566, 
Session  of  1933.  Introduced  March  20,  1933)  

(“The  Public  Works  Planning  Law." 
House  Bill  No.  213.  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion of  1933.  Introduced  December  14, 
1933) 

Declaration  of 
Policy 

Declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  establish 
the  long-range  planning  of  State  and  local  public  works  for 
the  stabilization  of  industry  and  employment 

Same 

Nature  of  State 
Board 

A “State  Public  Works  Planning  Board”  established  as  an 
“advisory  board  in  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies." 

.V  “State  Public  Works  Planning  Board” 
established  as  a “departmental  adminis- 
trative board  in  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies.” 

Composition  of 

Total  memters:  9 

Total  Members:  8 

Ex-officio  members  (2):  Secretary  of  Prop- 
perty  and  Sup- 
plies 

Budget  Secretary 

Members  appointed  by  Governor  with  con- 
sent of  Senate:  6 
Same 

Omitted 

State  Board 

Ex-officio  members  (4):  Secretary  of  Property  and  Supplies  .. 

Secretary  of  Highways 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
Budget  Secretary 

Members  appointed  by  Governor  with  consent  of  Senate:  (5) 
Not  to  hold  any  other  office  of  profit  in  the  Commonwealth  .. 

Chairman— One  member  to  be  designated  Chairman  

Qualifications  of  members;  Hold  no  other  office  of  profit  in 
the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  

Terms  of  Office 
of  State  Board 
Members 

Ex-officio  members — for  their  terms  of  office  or  until  their 
successors  take  office 

Same 

Appointive  members — six  years  or  until  successors  take  office; 
so  arranged  that  not  more  than  two  will  leave  office  in  same 
year  . .. 

Same 

Staff  of  State 
Board 

Director  of  Planning— To  conduct  the  Board’s  work  

Same 

Qualifications  of  Director— Hold  no  other  position  in  service  of 
Commonwealth  or  of  a political  subdivision:  be  an  execu- 
tive experienced  in  planning  and  construction  

Assistants— Employment  of  office  and  field  assistants  authorized. 

Same 

Omitted 

Compensation  of 
State  Board 

Board  members  to  receive  only  expenses  incurred  in  Board 

Same 

Members 

Meetings  and 
Quorum 

Meetings  to  be  held  as  frequently  as  necessary  } 

Quorum  to  consist  of  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  boardj 

Same 

Powers  and  Duties 
of  State  Board 

Promote  the  planning,  programming  and  timing  of  public 
works  within  the  State  for  stabilization  of  Industry  and  em- 
ployment   

Same 

Eliminate  unplanned,  ill-considered,  unnecessary  and  extrava- 
gant projects  

Omitted 

During  emergency  to  investigate  and  advise  Governor  on  nuh- 
lic  works  to  be  executed  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  Federal 
funds  

Omitted 

Prepare  6-year  comprehensive  plan  and  financial  program  for 
the  public  works  of  the  Commonwealth  In  consultation  with 
State  departments  - 

Limited  to  preparing  6-year  plan  for 
“such  kinds  of  public  works  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  the  (Jovernor  may  name 
from  time  to  time.” 

Modify  the  6-year  plan  at  end  of  each  year  and  add  projects 
for  another  year  

Same 

Promote  preparation  of  detailed  construction  plans  one  year 
in  advance  for  constniction  projects  to  be  undertaken  by 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  

Omitted 

Cooperate  with  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board  in 
adjusting  public  works  to  unemployment  

"Other  Federal  agencies”  added  to  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Board. 
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TABLE  II— (Continued) 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

FIRST  STERLING  BILL 

SECOND  STERLING  BILL 

Give  advisory  opinions  on  public  works  to  be  financed  by  bond 
issues  proposed  in  a city  or  in  a county  of  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd 
class,  before  bond  issues  are  voted  on,  if  after  January  1, 
1936,  there  is  no  approved  local  public  works  planning 
board  in  such  city  or  county  

Application  limited  to  “cities.” 

Give  advisory  opinion  to  Budget  Secretary  on  public  works 
plans  and  estimates  submitted  by  State  agency  before  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  asked  for  an  appropriation  

Omitted 

Compiling  of  6-year  master  plan  omitted. 

Receive  plans  and  data  from  approved  local  boards  and  com- 
pile from  it  and  revise  annually  a 6-year  master  plan  for 
the  State  

Report  annually  to  Governor  and  to  General  Assembly  at  every 
session  upon  existing  and  contemplated  plans  and  programs 
and  their  relation  to  stability  of  employment  and  of  industry 

Report  blennually  to  the  Governor  only. 

Report  to  1935  General  Assembly  as  , to  best  methods  of 
financing  public  works  paid  for  by  bond  issues  in  order  to 
stabilize  industry  and  employment  in  accordance  with  sound 
fiscal  policy  --  - . 

Omitted 

Planning  by  State 
Departments 

Each  agency  of  Commonwealth  in  charge  of  construction  work 
to  submit  annually  to  Board  before  October  1st  a plan  and 
financial  program  for  construction  proposed  for  6 years  in 
advance,  with  estimates  of  cost  thereof;  also  list  of  pro- 
jects proposed  for  construction  in  following  calendar  year. 

Advisory  opinion  of  the  Board  to  accompany  each  request 
for  appropriation  for  such  a project  by  such  agency. 

Items  in  such  a plan  to  be  classified  for  each  year  as: 
“Necess.jry” — including  projects  already  a part  of  a fixed 
and  continuing  program  or  unavoidably  re- 
quired. 

“Desirable” — including  projects  that  might  advantageously 
be  approved  lor  construction  at  that  time  but 
that  might  be  postponed  or  advanced. 
“Contingent” — including  projects  dependent  upon  develop- 
ments that  cannot  be  determined  definitely  at 
the  time  the  program  is  submitted. 

These  plans  and  programs  to  be  modified  from  year  to  year  to 
conform  with  changing  conditions. 

, 

-Omitted 

Authority  to 
Establish  Local 
Public  Works 
Planning  Boards 

Authority  granted  to  1st,  2nd.  3rd  class  counties,  and  to  cities 
to  establish  Local  Public  Works  Planning  Boards  or  their 

Authority  to  establish  Local  Boards 
granted  only  to  “cities.” 

Approved  Local  Boards  will  be  those  created  with  or  given 
all  the  powers  and  duties  herein  authorized  — 

Same 

Approved  Local  Boards  to  be  composed  of  ex-officio  and  ap- 
pointive members;  the  appointive  members  with  at  least 
6-year  terms  

-Appointive  members  are  to  have  at  least 
4-year  terms. 

Powers  and  Duties 
Local  Authorities 
May  Give  Local 
Boards 

To  make  a 6-year  physical  and  financial  plan  for  public  works 
paid  for  by  bond  issues,  with  allotment  of  projects  to  each 
year  and  including  all  governmental  units  within  its  area 

Same 

To  obtain  necessary  information  from  all  governmental  units 
within  its  area  - * 

Same 

To  submit  such  6-year  plan  for  the  area  to  local  governing 
body  or  bodies  for  their  information  without  binding  them 
to  it  

Same 

To  revise  6-year  plan  annually  and  add  another  year  

Same 

To  give  advisory  opinion  before  loan  authorization  is  sub- 
mitted to  voters  for  projects  not  already  authorized. 
Opinion  to  be  based  upon  the  relation  of  the  project  to  plan 
as  a whole,  upon  Its  relative  cost,  upon  its  relation  to  exist- 
ing and  future  borrowing  power  and  rates  of  taxation,  and 
upon  its  effect  in  stabilizing  industry  and  employment  

Advisory  opinion  is  not  to  be  given  on  Its 
relative  cost. 

To  publish  such  advisory  opinion  at  least  7 days  before  vote 
upon  loan  

Same 

To  cooperate  with  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board 
and  the  State  Board  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  

“Other  Federal  Agencies”  added. 

Local  Board’s 
Relation  to 
State  Board 

Each  approved  Local  Board  to  file  annually  its  6-year  plan 
and  amendments  and  other  pertinent  data  requested  by  State 
Board  

®ame 

Duties  of  Each 
Locality  Where  No 
Approved  Board 
Exists 

For  any  city  of  any  county  of  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  class  which 
by  Jan.  1,  1936,  has  not  established  an  approved  Local 
Board,  the  executive  head  of  such  city  or  county  shall  sub- 
mit full  details  of  each  public  works  project  to  be  paid  for 
by  bond  issue  to  State  Board  for  advisory  opinion  before 
in*u'’9'''''''»HnP'  nnv  s>Th  nroiept  

AnnUcnffon  limited  to  '‘Citlps.** 
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Summary  of  Certain  Problems  Involved  in  the 
Establishment  of  Long-range  Public  Works 
Planning  Procedure  in  Pennsylvania 

Out  of  the  foregoing  certain  key  questions  arise 
which  the  proponents  of  public  works  planning 
legislation  in  Pennsylvania  should  answer  to  their 
own  satisfaction  before  another  bill  is  indorsed 
by  them.  These  questions  are  not  presented  as 
arguments  against  such  legislation ; they  are  set 
forth  merely  for  the  purpose  of  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  the  advocates  of  this  legislation  upon 
those  major  questions  upon  which  the  advisability 
of  proposing  legislation  turns. 

1.  Does  the  fact  that  the  State  Government 
finances  its  construction  work  from  revenues 
obviate  the  possibility  of  building  up  reserves 
of  public  works  projects? 

In  order  to  be  effective  when  a depression  ar- 
rives, reserves  of  public  construction  must  consist 
of  both  projects  which  have  been  physically 
planned  in  advance  and  which  have  financial  re- 
sources available  to  prosecute  them.  If  the  State 
financed  its  construction  work  from  loan  funds 
it  would  be  a relatively  simple  matter  to  reserve 
blocks  of  the  State’s  borrowing  capacity  to  meet 
the  additional  outlays  accompanying  the  expan- 
sion of  a public  works  program  during  a depres- 
sion. However,  the  constitutional  restrictions  on 
State  borrowing  force  the  State  to  pay  for  its 
construction  out  of  current  revenues.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  State  accumulating  treas- 
ury balances  and  reserving  them  for  an  expanded 
public  construction  program  some  years  hence. 
Political  pressures  of  all  kinds,  plus  the  desire 
of  each  administration  to  be  known  by  its  accom- 
plishments, dictate  the  expenditures  of  all  cur- 
rent revenues  shortly  after  they  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

None  of  the  three  bills  discussed  above  touched 
upon  this  problem,  despite  its  vital  importance. 
If  any  solution  is  to  be  found,  it  probably  will 
have  to  be  through  a constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  a large  loan  to  be  issued  for  expen- 
diture on  State  construction  when  either  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  General  Assembly,  a Public  Works 
Planning  Board,  some  Federal  agency,  or  some 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these,  declares 
an  unemployment  emergency  to  exist.  The 
amount  of  such  a bond  issue  would  be  dictated 


by  the  probable  size  of  the  reserve  of  projects, 
and  sinking  fund  payments  would  have  to  be  so 
planned  as  to  repay  the  loan  within  a relatively 
short  period  of  years.  This  would  mean  that  some 
of  the  revenues  now  going  into  year-by-year  State 
construction  work  would,  after  this  system  is  in 
operation,  go  into  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off  a bond 
issue,  the  proceeds  of  which  had  been  spent  in  a 
concentrated  manner  on  a depression  program  of 
public  works.  A new  amendment  would,  of 
course,  be  needed  after  each  depression  in  antici- 
pation of  the  next  one.  Obviously,  this  sugges- 
tion does  not  solve  all  the  problems  involved.  It 
is  presented  as  suggestive  of  the  general  direction 
in  which  solutions  probably  will  have  to  go. 

2.  Will  the  Departments  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor be  willing  to  yield  certain  powers  of 
timing  State  construction  to  a planning  board? 

The  timing  of  the  initiation  of  projects  obvious- 
ly is  the  essence  of  the  long-range  planning  idea. 
All  the  preparatory  work  of  physical  planning  and 
fiscal  programming  becomes  useless  unless  those 
agencies  now  dictating  the  timing  of  the  start  of 
projects  forfeit  at  least  a portion  of  that  power 
to  some  technical  agency  established  specifically 
for  that  purpose  and  successfully  isolated  from 
political  pressures.  The  decision  concerning  the 
timing  of  projects  should  reside  with  an  agency 
which  will  do  the  timing  with  an  eye  solely  to  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  plan — the  stabilization  of 
employment.  This,  of  course,  means  that  this 
agency  will  have  to  be  capable  of  deciding,  and 
given  considerable  power  to  decide,  which  specific 
projects  can  and  should  be  held  in  reserve  and 
which  should  be  initiated  currently.  The  possibil- 
ities of  gaining  votes  and  building  political  ma- 
chines through  the  spending  of  money  give  major 
importance  to  this  question  of  the  willingness  of 
agencies  now  possessing  this  power  to  yield  any 
portion  of  it.  If  the  agency  established  to  ad- 
minister long-range  planning  machinery  is  mere- 
ly given  advisory  powers,  as  was  the  case  under 
the  Sterling  Bills,  the  question  here  raised  should 
be  re-framed.  It  then  becomes  a question  of 
whether  those  agencies  which  retain  the  actual 
power  to  time  projects  will  or  will  not  accept  ser- 
iously and,  at  least  in  most  cases,  make  their  own 
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decisions  coincide  with  the  advisory  opinions 
given  them. 

3.  Should  proposed  legislation  create  de- 
tailed machinery  and  procedure  for  long-range 
planning  or  should  it  merely  commit  the  State 
to  the  principle  and  create  a commission  to 
study  the  problem  and  recommend  further 
legislation? 

Clearly,  there  are  weighty  arguments  on  each 
side  of  this  question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  if  the  machinery  and  procedure  are 
not  created  at  this  strategic  moment  they  will  not 
be  established  later  after  the  present  emergency 
has  passed ; that  the  need  which  is  obvious  now 
will  be  forgotten  with  the  recovery  of  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  contended  that  ma- 
chinery now  established  could  not  begin  to  func- 
tion until  after  this  depression  has  passed  and 
that  the  intervening  time  should  be  used  to  study 
the  basic  problems  involved  to  the  end  that  the 
very  best  possible  legislation  will  result.  It  could 
be  argued  that  instead  of  being  a pioneer  State  in 
such  legislation,  Pennsylvania  should  follow  other 
states  and  gain  by  their  experience,  in  the  mean- 
time having  an  official  agency  to  collect  and  inter- 
pret the  experience  of  other  states.  The  latter 
point  of  view  is  the  basis  of  the  Harmuth  Bill 
while  the  former  is  reflected  in  the  two  Sterling 
Bills.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
approach  should  be  carefully  surveyed  before  an- 
other bill  is  proposed. 

4.  To  what  degree  should  control  over  the 
construction  work  of  the  subdivisions  be  con- 
centrated in  a State  agency? 

The  first  Sterling  Bill  provided  either  for  the 
creation  of  local  boards  similar  to  the  State  Board 
in  cities  and  counties  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  classes,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  a local 
board,  for  the  State  Board  to  give  an  advisory 
opinion  on  local  construction  projects  to  be  paid 
for  from  loan  funds,  reserving  to  the  electorate 
the  power  to  override  this  advisory  opinion.  The 
second  Sterling  Bill,  as  a concession  to  the  “home- 
rule”  advocates,  confined  the  application  of  this 
provision  to  cities. 

Serious  questions  grow  out  of  this  issue. 
If  local  governments  are  given  broad  pow- 
ers to  do  their  own  long-range  planning 
it  is  probable  that  on  the  whole  it  will  be  done 


less  efficiently  than  if  it  were  done  by  a State 
Board.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  a local  board 
may  be  established,  but  rendered  ineffective  by  one 
device  or  another,  merely  as  a subterfuge  to  en- 
able the  subdivision  to  evade  the  control  a State 
Board  otherwise  would  exercise.  Although  a good 
case  undoubtedly  can  be  made  out  for  State  con- 
trol on  the  basis  of  relative  efficiency,  the  strength 
of  the  “home-rule”  movement  creates  a practical 
question.  Moreover,  through  the  General  Assem- 
bly, local  governments  can  exercise  great  power 
to  resist  State  encroachments  on  their  authority. 

5.  To  what  degree  is  it  possible  to  lay  out 
physical  plans  for  projects  as  much  as  six 
years  in  advance  of  their  actual  prosecution? 

Obviously,  legislation  should  not  be  enacted 
which  creates  impossible  duties.  In  vetoing  the 
first  Sterling  Bill  the  Governor  referred  to  the 
difficulties  involved  in  laying  out  a six-year  plan 
for  roads  and  highways.  Although  these  diffi- 
culties must  not  be  discounted  too  much,  it  seems 
clear  that  recent  attempts  to  do  city  and  regional 
planning  have  been  on  the  whole  successful  and 
prove  the  possibility  of  doing  this  sort  of  work. 
Of  course,  no  legislation  should  provide  for  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  long  in  advance  of 
actual  construction,  nor  should  even  the  general 
framework  of  an  advance  plan  be  too  rigid.  An 
excellent  local  case  of  advance  planning  of  the 
type  long-range  planners  advocate  is  the  “Ten- 
year  Building  Program  for  State  Institutions,” 
formulated  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  in 
1927.  Although  this  program  has  been  sadly 
handicapped  by  the  breakdown  of  its  financial 
side,  it  remains  a worthy  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done.  The  way  in  which  it  has  been  modified 
to  meet  changing  conditions  demonstrates  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  flexibility  into  a long-range  plan. 
In  proposing  legislation  the  nature  of  all  State 
and  local  construction  work  should  be  surveyed 
carefully  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  those 
types,  if  any  are  discovered,  which  cannot  be 
planned  on  a long-range  basis. 

B— HOUSING 

The  Relation  of  Housing  to  Economic  Security 

The  place  of  housing  in  a program  for  eco- 
nomic security  may  be  discussed  from  either  or 
both  of  two  viewpoints.  The  planned  construe- 
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tion  of  housing  facilities  may  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  stabilizing  employment,  or  if  that  con- 
struction is  concentrated  in  the  low-cost  and  low- 
rent  field,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a means  of  rais- 
ing the  material  living  standards  of  the  lowest 
income  groups.  Clearly,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent one  from  combining  these  viewpoints. 

As  an  employment  stabilization  measure  the 
long-range  planning  of  housing  construction 
would  be  similar  to  and  ultimately  included  in  the 
long-range  planning  of  public  works.  The  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  would  be  timed  with 
the  idea  of  concentrating  the  bulk  of  them  in 
periods  of  cyclical  unemployment.®  Obviously 
this  will  not  be  possible  unless  and  until  the  con- 
struction of  housing  becomes,  in  part  at  least,  a 
function  of  governments.  Although  European 
governments  have  for  many  years  considered 
housing  as  semi-public  works  and  have  directly 
and  indirectly  participated  in  housing  construc- 
tion, this  has  remained  almost  exclusively  a prov- 
ince of  private  business  in  the  United  States. 
However,  recent  Federal  legislation  has  brought 
a startlingly  sudden  change  in  this  matter.  Dur- 
ing this  unemployment  emergency  Federal  funds 
have  been  made  available  not  only  for  semi-public, 
limited-dividend  housing  corporations  but  also  for 
local  governments  which  desire  to  construct  hous- 
ing as  public  works  projects.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment even  has  gone  so  far  as  to  organize  a 
housing  corporation  of  its  own  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  low-cost  housing  facilities.  So  far  as 
the  Federal  government  is  concerned,  housing 
construction  has  “in  theory”  been  made  a public 
work.  Our  future  plans  for  State  housing  legis- 
lation must  be  shaped  with  this  fact  in  mind. 

Prior  to  this  recent  theoretical  merging  of  hous- 
ing with  public  works,  governments’  interest  in 
housing  construction  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  existence  of  the  low-income  groups’  unfilled 
need  for  decent  housing  facilities.  Those  per- 
sons and  agencies  most  interested  in  this  problem 
contended  that  there  were  certain  minimum  hu- 
man shelter  needs  which  society  should  not  per- 
mit any  large  group  of  families  to  lack.  Certain 
interested  housing  groups  hold  that  it  is  only  the 
ignorance  of  private  builders  and  investors  which 


3 he  relative  importance  of  housing  construction  Is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  from  1921  to  1931,  not  less  than  25  billions  of 
dollars  were  expended  on  residential  construction  in  the  United 
States.  E.  M.  Fisher.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
November,  1933,  p.  129. 


keeps  them  from  constructing  profitable  facilities 
which  the  low-income  groups  could  afford  to  buy 
or  use.  From  this  point  of  view  the  solution  for 
the  problem  is  the  publicly  sponsored  education 
of  builders  and  investors  in  ways  of  constructing 
for  profit  low-cost  housing  facilities,  leaving  the 
profit  motive  to  bring  results.  Other  groups  con- 
tend that,  even  though  all  the  best  technical  pro- 
cesses and  materials  were  utilized  in  construction, 
the  minimum  of  healthful  and  decent  facilities 
cannot  be  supplied  profitably  to  those  people  con- 
stituting our  lowest-third  income  group.  The 
conclusion  of  this  line  of  thought  is  that  govern- 
ments must  in  some  way  subsidize  housing  pro- 
grams to  meet  this  social  need.  Congested  slum 
areas  particularly  attract  the  attention  of  this 
group,  who  then  visualize  publicly  constructed  or 
subsidized  multi-family  housing  projects  to  re- 
place slum  housing. 

It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the  pri- 
vate construction  industry  and  private  investors 
either  will  not  or  cannot  provide  healthful  and 
humanly  decent  housing  for  the  lowest-third  in- 
come group.  In  this  group  family  incomes  even 
in  so-called  normal  times  do  not  exceed  $1200. 
Since  no  low-income  family  should  spend  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  its  income  for  shelter,  at 
best  such  families  have  $240  per  year  or  about 
$20  per  month  with  which  to  buy  housing  facili- 
ties. This  seems  like  an  adequate  amount  dur- 
ing a period  of  depression,  when  rents  have  been 
drastically  reduced  because  of  the  held-ovcr  sup- 
ply of  housing  facilities.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  judged  by  comparison  with  pre-depression 
rents  and  with  the  rents  of  approximately  $8 
per  month  per  room  (or  $32  for  four  rooms) 
included  in  many  so-called  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects. Moreover,  it  is  only  the  upper  strata  of  the 
lowest-third  income  families  that  have  even  this 
limited  amount  available  for  rent.  Apparently 
our  choice  lies  between  recognizing  a social  need 
but  not  doing  anything  about  it  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  directly  or  indirectly  instituting  public  hous- 
ing construction. 

Opinions  differ  on  the  location  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  these  individual  needs  which 
should  and  those  which  should  not  be  met  by  so- 
ciety when  the  individual  is  unable  to  meet  them. 
However,  governments  are  forced  to  make  such 
decisions.  If  decent  housing  is  to  be  ruled  out 
of  this  sphere  of  socialization,  it  should  be  done 
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with  a clear  insight  into  the  social  and  economic 
costs  of  such  a decision.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  bad  housing,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
congestion,  leads  to  no  end  of  ill  health,  crime, 
and  other  anti-social  consequences.  The  data  on 
this  point  are  voluminous.  For  instance  a recent 
study  made  by  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing Authority  summarizes  the  concentration  of 
social  ills  in  a Qeveland  slum  area;  “Although 
housing  less  than  2.5  per  cent  of  the  population 
and  covering  only  0.73  per  cent  of  the  land  area, 
this  section  is  credited — or  discredited — with  21 
per  cent  of  the  998  murders  committed  during 
the  last  twelve  years  in  Cleveland ; with  7 per 
cent  of  the  6,614  boys  brought  into  the  Juvenile 
Court  during  1928-1931 ; and  with  12.5  per  cent 
of  the  3,127  deaths  from  tuberculosis  during  the 
same  four  years.”®  Moreover,  the  economic  costs 
of  the  slums  to  the  local  governments  are  astound- 
ing. Mr.  Kohn,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Housing 
Division  of  P.W.A.,  recently  wrote  as  follows: 
“In  some  instances  the  cost  of  merely  supplying 
necessary  public  utilities  to  these  districts  is  ten 
or  fifteen  times  the  taxes  collected  from  them. 
If  the  municipality  would  capitalize  the  amount — 
or  even  one-half  the  amount — it  pays  out  annually 
in  excess  services  in  a slum  area,  new  housing 
would  be  subsidized  probably  as  much  as  35  per 
cent  as  a measure  of  municipal  economy.”^ 

Thus,  whether  it  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  timing  construction  expenditures  to  stabilize 
employment  or  of  supplying  a legitimate  unfilled 
need  for  the  lowest-third  income  group,  housing 
has  its  direct  bearing  upon  economic  security. 
When  its  relation  to  social  ills  and  to  economy 
in  local  governments  are  added,  the  construction 
of  low-cost,  low-rent  housing  facilities  becomes 
an  important  category  within  the  public  works 
field.  Recent  Federal  legislation  theoretically  has 
created  such  a category.  It  remains  for  states 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  and  for  local 
public  or  semi-public  agencies  to  undertake  the 
projects. 

State  Housing  Laws  in  the  United  States 
Until  very  recent  months  state  and  local  hous- 
ing legislation  in  the  United  States  consisted  al- 
most exclusively  of  restrictive  measures.  Build- 
ing codes  regulated  the  technical  features  of  hous- 
ing construction,  and  zoning  legislation  provided 
a certain  planned  utilization  of  urban  land  areas. 

» American  City,  May,  1934,  p.  6. 

''Survey,  January,  1984,  p.  7-8. 


These  laws  were  intended  to  apply  to  privately 
constructed  buildings  and  in  no  measure  facili- 
tated or  provided  for  the  construction  of  housing 
directly  or  indirectly  by  governments. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  state  legislation  has  recently  taken  a 
new  direction.  At  least  thirteen  states  (Arkan- 
sas, California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas)  have 
created  state  housing  boards  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. The  laws  creating  these  boards  usually  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  and  regulation  of  limited- 
dividend  housing  corporations.  At  least  five  states 
(Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and 
Maryland)  have  enacted  legislation  authorizing 
local  subdivisions  to  establish  “housing  authori- 
ties.” These  authorities  are  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  have  power 
to  construct  and  operate  housing  facilities  with  the 
use  of  public  credit.  Also,  it  is  expected  that 
these  agencies  may  be  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Housing  Corporation  to  operate  the 
properties  it  anticipates  building.  At  least  four 
cities  (New  York,  Cincinnati,  Toledo  and  Cleve- 
land) have  taken  advantage  of  these  laws  and 
have  established  housing  authorities.  Another 
city  (Milwaukee)  has  set  up  such  an  authority 
under  the  powers  granted  in  its  city  charter.  Re- 
cent legislation  appears  to  establish  three  definite 
tendencies  in  state  housing  legislation:  (1)  the 

creation  of  state  housing  boards;  (2)  the  auth- 
orization to  organize  under  state  regulation  lim- 
ited-dividend housing  corporations;  and  (3)  the 
authorization  of  local  housing  authorities. 

Recommendations  Concerning  Housing  Legisla- 
tion in  Pennsylvania 

It  is  recommended  that  Pennsylvania  fall  in 
line  with  other  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  housing  legislation,  since 
the  housing  need  in  Pennsylvania  with  its  con- 
gested industrialized  areas  is  fully  as  great  as  in 
any  other  state  and  since  this  State  should  place 
itself  in  a position  to  benefit  from  Federal  funds. 
Specifically,  this  legislation  should  provide  for 
the  following; 

1.  A State  housing  board.  This  is  the  first 
essential  in  any  program  of  housing  legislation. 
Such  a board  should  have  certain  broad  powers 
and  duties  as,  for  instance,  the  duty  of  making 
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housing  surveys  throughout  the  State,  studying 
the  experiences  of  other  states,  and  recommend- 
ing further  State  legislation  or  revision  of  exist- 
ing housing  laws.  It  should  be  the  clearing  house 
for  all  problems  pertaining  to  housing.  It  should 
render  assistance  to  local  governments  in  writing 
and  enforcing  building  codes  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances. Among  its  specific  powers  would  be  the 
regulation  and  supervision  of  the  operation  of 
limited-dividend  housing  corporations  and  at  least 
advisory  supervision  over  local  housing  authori- 
ties, if  these  corporations  and  authorities  were  set 
up.  Since  the  establishment  of  such  a board 
would  be  a distinct  step  in  advance,  even  though 
no  other  housing  legislation  were  passed,  it  prob- 
ably should  be  created  by  a bill  embodying  no 
other  legislation. 

2.  Limited-dividend  housing  corporations. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  would  be  to  offer 
certain  inducements  to  private  capital  to  enter  the 
field  of  low-rent  housing.  The  privileges  granted 
to  such  corporations  should  include:  (1)  certain 
powers  of  eminent  domain  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain necessary  land  at  fair  prices,  and  (2)  certain 
tax  exemptions  granted  to  the  corporations  them- 
selves and/or  housing  facilities  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  them.  To  assure  the  use  of  these  powers 
in  the  public  interest,  the  corporation  should  be 
subjected  to  the  regulations  of  the  state  board  on 
all  matters  of  incorporation,  capitalization,  finan- 
cing, rentals,  etc.  Laws  of  this  sort  also  require 
that  no  such  corporation  may  pay  to  stockholders 
and  creditors  more  than  certain  specified  rates  of 
return,  although  the  necessity  for  this  could  be 
questioned  in  those  cases  where  the  state  board 
has  the  power  to  determine  maximum  rentals. 

3.  A grant  of  authority  to  subdivisions  to  es- 
tablish housing  authorities.  Such  legislation 
goes  one  step  farther  than  does  the  limited-divi- 
dend corporation  legislation.  Instead  of  offering 
inducements  to  private  capital  to  enter  the  field  of 
low-rent  housing,  it  provides  for  the  organization 
of  corporate  subsidiaries  of  local  governments 
having  the  power  to  use  government  credit  in 
financing  their  projects.®  This  type  of  legislation 

* The  advantages  of  this  type  of  organization  are  well  stated 
by  F C.  Howe  in  The  American  City.  March.  1934;  “Such  a 
corporation  is  free  from  political  interference.  It  is  self-per- 
petuating. It  attracts  men  who  are  wiiling  to  give  a portion 
of  their  time  to  the  public  service.  Endowed  with  the  right  to 
borrow,  it  enjoys  all  the  powers  which  the  community  Itself 
enjoys.  In  some  Instances  the  credit  of  self-liquidating  cor- 
porations has  a higher  standing  than  that  of  the  community 
Itself.” 


should  be  made  secondary  to  the  enactment  of 
housing  board  and  limited-dividend  corporation 
legislation.  However,  if  a grant  of  special  privi- 
leges to  limited-dividend  companies  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  attract  private  capital  into  the  construc- 
tion of  decent  housing  within  the  reach  of  the 
lowest-third  income  group,  the  “housing  author- 
ity” plan  is  the  best  way  of  publicly  subsidizing 
such  construction.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
might  be  considered  better  to  proceed  slowly  by 
enacting  housing  board  and  limited-dividend  cor- 
poration laws  first,  carefully  noting  their  effects, 
and  then  if  necessary  advance  to  the  “housing 
authority”  state.  However,  the  rapid  develop- 
ment within  this  field  and  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  states  having  satisfactory  housing 
agencies  dictate  the  immediate  passage  of  this 
third  type  of  legislation  as  well  as  the  first  two 
types. 

Housing  Legislation  Previously  Proposed  in 
Pennsylvania 

Three  coordinated  housing  bills  were  intro- 
duced into  the  General  Assembly  at  the  Session 
of  1933.  Although  none  of  these  bills  was  passed, 
they  provide  a very  substantial  basis  for  future 
legislation.  A short  summary  of  each  bill  fol- 
lows: 

1.  A bill  to  establish  a State  Board  of 
Housing.  (House  Bill  No.  975,  Session  of  1933). 
This  bill  provided  for  a five-member  Board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  as  a “departmental  ad- 
ministrative board  within  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies.”  It  was  to  make  general 
and  special  studies  of  housing  needs  in  the  State, 
to  collect  and  distribute  housing  information,  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  eliminating  bad  hous- 
ing, to  cooperate  with  local  housing  and  planning 
officials  and  to  regulate  and  supervise  the  opera- 
tions of  limited-dividend  housing  corporations. 
The  Board  was  to  pass  upon  every  housing  proj- 
ect instituted  by  a limited-dividend  housing  cor- 
poration, examining  the  financial  plan,  the  pro- 
posed rents,  the  physical  plans,  etc.  Some  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  was  to  be  designated  a member 
of  each  corporation’s  board  of  directors.  The 
Board  was  given  power  to  set  maximum  rentals 
for  limited-dividend  corporation  projects. 

2.  A bill  relating  to  limited-dividend  hous- 
ing companies.  (House  Bill  No.  976,  Session  of 
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1933).  This  bill  authorized  the  incorporation  of 
limited-dividend  housing  companies  of  two  kinds : 
(1)  public,  and  (2)  semi-public.  The  former 
were  granted  the  power  of  eminent  domain  while 
the  latter  were  not.  Each  corporation  so  organ- 
ized had  to  consist  of  at  least  three  persons,  to 
declare  its  purpose  to  be  of  a public  nature,  to 
agree  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  State  Board, 
and  to  meet  certain  requirements  concerning  its 
financial  structure.  No  investor  in  such  a cor- 
poration was  to  receive  a return  in  excess  of  seven 
per  cent  on  his  investment.  These  corporations 
were  declared  exempt  from  the  State  capital  stock 
tax.  Corporations  were  permitted  to  borrow  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  any  project, 
cash  or  property  paid  in  by  stockholders  provid- 
ing at  least  one-third  of  the  cost.  First  lien  mort- 
gages were  permitted  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  property  included  in  a project,  and 
such  mortgages  were  declared  legal  investments 
for  political  subdivisions,  insurance  companies, 
and  savings  banks.  The  “public  companies”  were 
given  the  power  to  acquire  property  by  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  under  certain  conditions  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  State  Board.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  general  provisions,  the  bill  contained 
detailed  regulations  governing  the  organization 
and  operation  of  limited-dividend  companies. 

3.  A bill  relating  to  limited-dividend  recon- 
struction corporations.  (House  Bill  No.  977, 
Session  of  1933).  This  bill  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization and  regulation  of  corporations  in  gen- 
eral similar  to  the  limited-dividend  housing  cor- 
porations. The  reconstruction  corporations,  how- 
ever, were  limited  to  slum  reconstruction  work  and 
were  required  to  confine  their  activities  to  areas 
designated  by  the  State  Board  as  slum  areas. 
These  corporations  were  to  be  given  certain  re- 
stricted powers  of  eminent  domain.  It  was  also 
provided  that  a municipal  legislative  body  could 
contract  with  these  corporations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  improvement  by  the  municipality  of  areas 
adjacent  to  or  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  corporation’s  project.  The  municipality  also 
could  contract  to  provide  certain  public  improve- 
ments adjacent  to  or  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
project. 

4.  Bills  introduced  during  the  Extraordinary 
Session  of  1933.  (House  Bills  Nos.  26,  27  and 


28).  House  Bills  Nos.  975,  976  and  977  failed  to 
be  enacted  in  the  Session  of  1933.  In  substantially 
the  same  form  they  were  re-introduced  as  House 
Bills  Nos.  26,  27  and  28  in  the  Extraordinary 
Session  of  1933,  but  were  not  passed. 

Three  significant  modifications  were  made  in 
the  limited-dividend  housing  companies  bill  and 
in  the  limited-dividend  reconstruction  corporations 
bill : ( 1 ) these  bills  as  revised  did  not  contain  the 
provisions  making  their  first  mortgage  liens  legal 
investments  for  political  subdivisions  and  certain 
financial  institutions;  (2)  the  authority  to  use 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  was,  in  the  revised  bills, 
made  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  the  county  where  the  project  was 
located ; ( 3 ) these  bills  gave  the  corporations  spe- 
cific power  to  borrow  money  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  or  any  other  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions specified  by  such  agencies. 

Next  Steps  Toward  Housing  Legislation  in 
Pennsylvania 

Before  housing  bills  again  are  introduced  into 
the  General  Assembly  two  lines  of  action  should 
be  followed: 

1.  Further  study  of  certain  aspects  of  hous- 
ing legislation.  To  obtain  the  best  possible  leg- 
islation for  Pennsylvania  requires  that  some  un- 
biased person  or  agency  with  adequate  time  and 
resources  devote  careful  attention  to  certain  per- 
tinent questions,  among  which  are  the  following: 

(a)  What  housing  legislation  has  been  passed 
by  other  states?  State  laws  establishing  state 
housing  boards  or  commissions,  authorizing  lim- 
ited-dividend housing  companies,  and  permitting 
the  organization  of  housing  authorities  should  be 
collected,  analyzed,  and  carefully  searched  for 
ideas  suitable  for  inclusion  in  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islation.® 

(b)  What  experiences  have  other  states  had 
with  housing  legislation  ? The  experiences  of 
states  which  have  had  such  laws  operating  for  a 
period  of  time  should  be  evaluated  to  determine 
what  provisions  have  proved  most  effective  and 
practical. 

(^)  Have  limited-dividend  housing  corpora- 
tions been  successful  in  the  United  States?  The 

<^>rectory  of  housing  agencies  in  American  City,  January, 
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success  of  such  companies  in  attracting  private 
capital  into  the  really  low-rent  housing  field  should 
be  determined.  Answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions would  be  enlightening : How  extensively 

have  limited-dividend  corporations  operated  in 
the  United  States?  Have  such  companies  in  any 
measure  touched  upon  the  problems  of  slum  hous- 
ing? What  income  groups  have  been  served  by 
such  corporations?  What  rentals  have  prevailed 
for  housing  projects  operated  by  such  companies? 
Have  such  companies  acquired  land  at  reasonable 
prices  through  the  power  of  eminent  domain? 

(d)  To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  replace 
our  slum  areas  with  low-rent  housing?  It  is 
sometimes  contended  that  the  high  values  of  land 
in  slum  areas  make  it  impossible  to  construct  in 
such  areas  new  low-rent  housing  which  will  carry 
its  own  costs.  A study  of  this  problem  would 
throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  degree  to 
which  low-rent  projects  to  replace  slum  areas 
must  be  subsidized  from  public  funds. 

(e)  To  what  extent  have  public  subsidies  to 
housing  been  successfully  used?  There  are  many 
arguments  for  and  against  publicly  subsidized 
low-rent  housing.^®  These  should  be  summarized 
and  pertinent  experience  with  subsidies  studied. 
Is  the  most  effective  subsidy  a tax  exemption,  a 
grant  of  public  funds,  the  privilege  of  using  pub- 
lic credit,  or  some  other  form  of  assistance?  To 
what  extent  does  publicly  subsidized  housing  ac- 
tually benefit  the  lowest  income  groups? 

(f)  What  are  the  specific  housing  needs  of 

Pennsylvania?  Although  local  housing  associa- 
tions, recent  C.  W.  A.  surveys,  the  Real  Property 
Inventory,  and  other  agencies  have  collected  much 
fragmentary  data,  they  should  be  brought  together 
and  coordinated  in  such  shape  as  to  make  them 
useful  in  promoting  housing  legislation  in  the 
General  Assembly.  This  general  question  could 
be  broken  down  into  many  more  detailed  ques- 
tions, as,  for  instance : In  what  sections  of  the 

State  are  the  greatest  housing  needs  concentrated  ? 
What  types  of  housing  would  best  meet  these 
needs?  How  are  Pennsylvania’s  housing  needs 
related  to  disease,  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
etc.  ? What  special  housing  problems  prevail  in 
agricultural  regions? 

See,  lor  instance,  Fisher,  E.  M.,  “Housing  Problems,” 
Quarterly  Journal  ol  Economics,  November,  1933,  p.  129; 
“Housing  Legislation  and  Housing  Policy  in  the  United  States,” 
Michigan  Law  Review,  January,  1933,  p.  320. 


(g)  What  State  housing  legislation  would  best 
fit  into  the  Federal  housing  program?  An  an- 
swer to  this  question  would  necessitate  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  housing  portion  of  our  Fed- 
eral recovery  legislation  and  especially  with  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds  for  local  housing  projects.  Close  contact 
would  be  established  with  the  Housing  Division 
of  the  P.  W.  A.  and  proposed  bills  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  their  advisory  opinion. 

(h)  Why  did  the  housing  legislation  proposed 
during  the  1933  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly fail  to  be  enacted?  The  proponents  and  the 
opponents  of  these  bills  should  be  contacted  to  get 
the  entire  legislative  history  of  each  bill.  The 
specific  objections  to  each  should  be  ascertained 
with  a view  to  either  shaping  new  bills  to  meet 
these  objections  or  preparing  an  adequate  defense 
on  the  contested  points  for  the  next  legislative 
discussions. 

2.  The  formation  of  Housing  Legislation 
Committee.  Numerous  groups  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  and  are  interested  in  State  housing  leg- 
islation. However,  in  some  cases  they  hold  quite 
divergent  views  on  what  specific  legislation  is 
needed.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring 
these  groups  together  to  ascertain  just  what  their 
differences  are  and  what  part  of  a housing  legis- 
lation program  all  can  agree  upon.  The  organi- 
zation in  the  very  near  future  of  a Housing  Leg- 
islation Committee  representing  all  interested 
agencies  and  all  shades  of  opinion  probably  would 
be  the  best  way  to  get  effective  action.  The 
newly  appointed  State  Planning  Board  or  some 
similar  agency  could  act  as  the  sponsor  of  such  a 
committee,  issuing  invitations  to  the  first  meeting 
and  preparing  agenda  for  discussion.  Represen- 
tation on  this  committee  probably  should  include 
the  housing  associations  of  the  State,  a construc- 
tion organization,  the  organized  building  trades, 
the  architects’  organizations,  one  or  more  groups 
which  have  sponsored  P.  W.  A.  housing  projects, 
and  the  Housing  Division  of  P.  W.  A.  It  would 
be  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  thoroughly 
discuss  their  points  of  difference  and  attempt  to 
agree  upon  some  legislation  program  which  they 
could  back  unanimously.  A sub-committee  should 
draft  the  bill  or  bills  and  the  committee  should 
act  as  a pressure  group  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


APPENDIX 


Note  on  the  Relation  of  the  Proposed  State  Public  Works  Planning  Board  and 
State  Housing  Board  to  a State  Planning  Board 


The  public  works  and  housing  legislation  pro- 
posed during  the  General  Assembly  Sessions  of 
1933  provided  for  a State  Public  Works  Plan- 
ning Board  and  a State  Housing  Board.  A ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  such  boards  should  be 
established  with  the  powers  and  duties  enumer- 
ated in  these  bills  since  a State  Planning  Board 
has  been  set  up.  Upon  first  thought  it  may  ap- 
pear that  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  two 
boards  should  be  placed  in  the  State  Planning 
Board  when  new  legislation  is  proposed. 

Closer  consideration  of  the  problems  involved, 
however,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  1935  should  retain  a public  works 
board  and  a housing  board  separate  from  and  in- 
dependent of  the  State  Planning  Board.  If  fu- 
ture legislative  proposals  in  these  two  fields  are 
similar  to  those  summarized  in  this  report,  each 
of  these  boards  will  have  clearly  defined  specific 
duties  requiring  considerable  technical  assistance. 
Each  will  have  to  do  highly  concentrated  work  in 
its  particular  field.  Although  theoretically  a pub- 


lic works  section  and  a housing  section  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  could  be  created  to  take 
over  these  powers  and  duties,  the  practical  danger 
would  be  that  they  would  be  neglected  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  functions  of  a general  State  Planning 
Board.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  present  State 
Planning  Board  is  not  established  by  legislative 
enactment  there  is  no  assurance  of  its  continuous 
existence,  whereas  the  powers  and  duties  given 
the  public  works  board  and  the  housing  board  are 
such  as  require  their  continuous  operations  and 
permanent  staff. 

Such  an  arrangement  should  of  course  include 
provision  for  the  State  Planning  Board  to  main- 
tain an  advisory  relationship  with  the  public 
works  and  housing  boards  since  the  latter  fields 
should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  other  plan- 
ning activities.  If  a State  Planning  Board  were 
to  become  an  effective  and  permanent  part  of  the 
State  Government,  there  would,  of  course,  be  op- 
portunity at  a later  date  to  transfer  to  it  the 
powers  and  duties  of  either  the  public  works 
planning  board  or  the  housing  board,  or  both. 
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